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not very clear. The enterprise was evidently prospering. He calculated that in " actual decrease of capital and absence of profit on his labour/' he was ^2500 out of pocket by his first season; but the result of his second season must have been very different. The excessively cautious proposition he made to the Covent Garden proprietors for a third season was rejected by them ; and as we find him, several months earlier, resolving in his diary that Henry K should be "' the last Shakespearian revival of his management/" it is natural to infer that lie did not desire or intend it to be accepted. One can hardly believe the proprietors so blind to their own interests as to let slip such a tenant if they could retain him by any reasonable concessions; unless, indeed, they were already in treaty with Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris, who eventually took the theatre. We may probably conclude that the cares of management were such a perpetual annoyance to Mac-ready as to make him eager for any fair excuse to cast them off. Both in personal and professional consideration he had reaped the full reward of his enterprise. A public dinner bore witness to the esteem in which he was held, by a clique, perhaps, but certainly a large and influential clique. It took place at the Freemasons' Tavern, July 20, 1839. The Duke of Sussex was in the chair, and Lord Conyngham, Lord Nugent, Dickens, Bulwer, Sheil, Talfourd, Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton), Forster, Fonblanque, Charles Buller, and Charles Young were among the company. This was just the sort of distinction Macready most appreciated, and though nervousness made him look, as Bulwer said, like "a baffled tyrant/7 the occasion may be called, in more than a conventional sense, one of the proudest moments of his life.